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also decide that such terms as the ' infinitely infinite,' and the statement, 
'the infinite increases infinitely' are not mere logomachies, but logically 
and ontologically possible, then the author's conclusion must have great 
weight for our own thought. Philip H. Fogel. 

Princeton Univeksitt. 

Note sur la classification des connaissances humaines dans Comte et dans 

Ooumot. E. Audierne. Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale, May, 

1905. Pp. 509-519. 

Both Comte and Oournot were influenced by that interest in social 
science which was the fruit of the Revolution and of the revival of history. 
Comte was impelled by a love of unification and by optimistic faith in the 
power of mind to reduce all laws to one general character and perfection. 
' L' 'esprit antinomique ' of Cournot, on the contrary, recognized in the 
material furnished by history elements that are in themselves not amen- 
able to expression in a general form, and in the laws that may be found 
he saw irreducible specific characters that give to the several sciences 
methods of their own, rather than, as in Comte's system, several degrees 
of perfection in attaining the one true method, the mathematical. 

Cournot, therefore, rejected Comte's scale or ladder of the sciences. 
The social sciences no doubt depend on the progress of the biological, but 
only in part; for the former have in the science of order, combinations 
and probabilities an instrument of their own through which their advance 
has lately been more rapid than that of the latter. Moreover, he notes 
that, as regards simplicity and susceptibility to mathematical treatment, 
the social sciences at one end of the scale approach more nearly to the 
astronomical at the other than do the sciences that intervene, and that 
this mathematical, calculable character applies most of all to the highest 
and most complicated types of society, and will increase with the perfec- 
tion and complexity of social life. 

With these general differences in mind we may note that to Comte's 
three divisions, the practical sciences, the abstract-theoretical and the 
concrete-theoretical, correspond Cournot's divisions, the technical sciences, 
the ' speculative theorique ' or natural, and the ' speculative-cosmological ' 
or historical. Comte and Cournot both class empirical psychology as a 
biological science, both recognize the legitimacy of certain sociological 
studies still termed psychological, and both condemn as unscientific the 
' subjective,' introspective method, and on similar grounds. 

Neither Comte nor Cournot classes philosophy as a science. Comte, 
however, dominated by his belief in the homogeneity of knowledge, looked 
on philosophy as simply the unity of the sciences, requiring no distinct 
treatment. Cournot holds a different and a very interesting view on this 
point. Philosophy is not science, because it is neither essentially pro- 
gressive nor rigorously impersonal. It is the product of a special capacity 
that unites with the scientific in the natural development of intellectual 
activity. Its results are not to be verified by sensible experience, but are 
to be affirmed by the 'philosophic sense.' It is as essential to the per- 
fection of human nature as is science or art. Percy Hughes. 
Univebsity of Minnesota. 



